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BRIEF MENTION. 

I have no apology to make for the syntactical notes with which 
I am apt to befreckle the pages of Brief Mention. Doubtless to 
many readers of the Journal they are so many impertinences, 
but long before Blass began to write I had learned the truth of 
what he told us some years ago about our ignorance of the most 
elementary matters in Greek syntax 1 ; and, as I take up the new 
editions of various Greek authors I am glad to note the tokens 
of a quickened conscience and to observe, besides references to 
the well-known manuals, the efforts that are made to put the 
phenomena in a new light. This is one of the characteristics of 
Professor Earle's work, and this is one of the features of his 
Oedipus Tyrannus (American Book Co.) which is evidently the 
fruit of independent study. So when he comes to v. 68 : f/v 8' 
c3 o-KojrSi' rjvpMTKov lamv ix6vr)v \ ravrrjv ittpat-a, he is careful to warn the 
young student against translating ippio-Kov by 'was finding' or 
' kept finding,' and gives what he evidently considers a new reason 
for Jebb's translation 'could find.' ' The imperfect of frustrated 
effort,' says Professor Earle, 'in such a phrase as ovx qvpio-Kov 
tatriv aWrjv is extended by false analogy to the phrase rair-qv 
rjvpia-Kov p6vr)v.' This is the way in which the late Gustav Fischer, 
a man who studied Latin at first hand, used to account for sunt 
qui with the subjunctive as a manner of 'false analogy' to non 
sunt qui with the subjunctive. But Fischer's and Earle's way of 
working backward from negative to positive is not necessary here 
for p.6vr\v involves a negative and rjvpwKov p6vr\v is = ovx rfipio-Kov d 
p.p p.iav. And after all ' kept finding' is not so bad. The transla- 
tion is poor but the conception is correct. ' The more I kept con- 
sidering the more I kept finding' shows the inevitableness of the 
conclusion which was borne in upon the seeker by the search. 
In Dionys. Hal. Dem. 47 (p. 1 100 R.) we read i&rei, eupto-xe used 
in just this way of seeking and finding. ' But Dionysios is a 
Graeculus.' True! But much Greek is to be learned from 
those who had to learn it themselves, or at all events, had to 
acquire the secrets of classical expression and when a Greek of 
the Atticizing period, when a Greek of the Renascence makes a 
grammatical point he is apt to have some reason for it. So 
everyone has a shy at Philostratus, or rather the Philostrati, but 
I am grateful to Philostratus for his anecdote of Herodes Atticus 
which shows that the difference between ^ and the present 
imperative and /117 with the aorist subjunctive, lives with full 

J Rh. Mus. XLIV (l88g), 7: So weit sind wir im Verstandniss der gew6hn- 
lichen griechischen Prosa noch zuruck, dass wir nicht einmal dies elementarste 
Ding, den Artikel, verstehen. 
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vigor in the final clause (A. J. P. IV 426 N.). As for 'frustrated 
effort' I have been petitioned by many teachers to remove 
'Resistance to Pressure' from the place it has occupied in my 
syntactical system for thirty odd years, but that is a pressure 
which I have steadily resisted and the efforts of my well-meaning 
advisers have been frustrated. ' Frustrated effort' does not repre- 
sent both 'would' and 'could,' and 'frustrated effort' produces 
the effect of a finality. Not so ' Resistance to Pressure.' 



Writing of Dionysios I am tempted to cite a passage which 
bears on the aoristic use of e|«o. That the proper aoristic future is 
erxv'o-w I freely grant. Blass insists on it at length in his well- 
known article, Rh. M. XLVII (1892), 285. In fact how natural 
the distinction between !£<» and (txw<° is, comes out very distinctly 
in the medical use of egis and o-xeW, which Blass ought to have 
cited. But E. R. Schulze showed long ago in Fleckeisen's Jahrbb., 
1883, p. 163 foil, that in the whole body of the Attic orators the 
uncompounded er^o-co is used only in seven places, and these 
in the genuine orations of Demosthenes, against 211 ego's, a 
clear indication that the form had become bookish and that ?£<» 
had to carry both the durative and the aoristic significance just 
as a/)|o) does. The distinction is a true distinction, a basic dis- 
tinction, but for all that it may lie dormant ; and so when Dionys. 
Hal. Dem. 19 (p. 1010 R.) undertakes to improve on Isokrates 
he substitutes for el pfj tvjv avrrjv i<eivois nya)v egojxev the shorter 

Version el pr) ra>v to-coy Tev£6/xeda. 



In 1826 Bremi brought the French scholar Auger up with a 
round turn for translating oty Snas (Lys. 19, 31) by non solum 
instead of tantum aberat ut, but the lesson does not seem to have 
been heeded as it should have been except by the editors of 
Lysias, who have meekly followed Bremi's suit. The blunder, 
if one dare call it blunder now, inherited from Reiske has been 
propagated by Kiihner IP, p. 801, and the non solum version 
reappears in the latest edition of Demosthenes de Corona, one 
which has been justly received with universal acclaim by the 
philological world. On §131 Professor Goodwin the Doctor irre- 
fragabilis of Greek Syntax sticks to the view presented in his 
Moods and Tenses, 707, and translates ox>x oVar in the Lysianic 
passage by not only. The meaning of the passage is not evident on 
the face of it, but Bremi seems to have made not only not plain 
enough by his reference to Meier, and if Bremi is wrong, the war 
must be carried into the domain of Attic antiquities. 



Hiller v. Gartringen's lecture on Ausgrabungen in 
Griechenland (Berlin, Reimer) shows how fascinating the sub- 
ject of excavations can be made without a parade of lantern 
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slides. Archaeologists, who have no camera in their brains are 
a tiresome lot to outsiders, and I have heard in my time many 
archaeological 'talks' which would have gained immensely if the 
lecturer had gone to the school of the story-teller and learned 
how to draw a mental picture. The impression that many 
hearers, or rather spectators, carry away from discourses on 
ancient ruins is that of a shipwrecked landlubber scrambling over 
rocks. One knows that he is going to be saved, but one actually 
resents it. 



In the last twelvemonth much has happened to recall the years 
of my German apprenticeship. Of my German fellow students 
during my one semester in Berlin (i 850-1 851) I saw little and 
remember less, which is not always the case with writers of 
memoirs. But of my Gottingen contemporaries, Baumeister and 
Wolfflin, both destined to wide repute and wide influence, stand 
out distinctly in my memory, and of the Ritschelians, next to my 
nearest friend, Emil Hiibner, the figure of Vahlen with whom I 
have not exchanged a word in all these years is as present to my 
mind's eye as if we were both still listening to the voice of the 
great scholar whom we called master. I know that this is no 
place for personal reminiscence, but Brief Mention is rather 
lawless in these latter years, on satanic principles, and a personal 
reminiscence may be pardoned even by the most severe in the 
notice of a personal tribute that has recently been paid to an 
illustrious scholar, the Festschrift Johannes Vahlen zum sieben- 
zigsten Geburtstage gewidmet von seinen Schiilern (Berlin, 
Reimer) ; and none of the contributors will take it amiss, if I say 
that nothing in the weighty volume of 692 pages with all its 
wealth of learning and its variety of contents has interested me so 
much as von Hartel's brief preface, which summarizes a career 
in which fulfilment has met the prophecy of all Vahlen's fellow 
students of that distant day. He was a man of mark even then ; 
and as students are apt to take the professor for granted as hors 
concours and to reserve their enthusiasm for their own fugleman, 
so Vahlen had his full share of our homage, such as our imme- 
diate predecessors seem to have paid to Ribbeck who had 
recently left a trail of glory behind him. At all events, I 
remember how Vahlen's Ennius was welcomed by those who 
had sat on the same benches ; and with what awe we watched the 
young critic step boldly into a field that is studded with caltrops 
for unwary feet, a field in which he has shown from that day to 
this a mastery in the handling of his art, which has evoked 
admiration everywhere. Emulation ? That is a different matter ; 
and in those who are less gifted, the reserve which his example 
has taught may have degenerated into despair, so that owing 
to Vahlen the scholarly world is possibly the poorer by a 
number of 'convincing emendations,' of 'evident restorations.' 
But any one who has had to consider the hosts of clever and 
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semi-clever and wholly absurd conjectures, that rush to the front 
as first aids to the wounded whenever a text presents any appear- 
ance of damage or gets into any appreciable difficulty, will be 
grateful to a man who has steadily put aside the fancies of the 
moment, and the guesses that do not satisfy the guesser himself, 
a man in short, who has carried out the rule : ' First exhaust 
interpretation.' But that does not mean the glorification of abso- 
lute nonsense, and in order to get the positive results that Vahlen 
has achieved, one must have Vahlen's endowments. ' Es setzt,' 
says von Hartel, after characterizing Vahlen's success, 'es 
setzt liebevolle Vertiefung in den Sprachgebrauch, welche weder 
Grammatik noch Lexikon noch die emsigste Statistik zu ver- 
mitteln vermag, feine Empfindung fur die Form, verst'andnisvolles 
Eingehen in die Eigentumlichkeiten des Schriftstellers, ein Miter- 
leben und Mitempfinden des vom Schriftsteller Erlebten und 
Empfundenen, also Vorziige voraus, welche durch unablassige 
Uebung zwar gescharft, aber durch sie allein nicht erworben 

werden.' to hi <f>vq Kparurrov &nav. 



There are thirty-five pieces in the volume; and a summary 
of each of them would require too much space for the limited 
area of Brief Mention, as a criticism would demand a range of 
knowledge to which few could pretend. The first article, by. 
Otto Rubensohn, gives an extremely interesting account of the 
Sign of an Interpreter of Dreams, the last a discussion of the 
Object, Occasion and Date of the Phaedrus of Plato, by Carl 
von Holzinger, which deals with Lutoslawski's view of this 
dialogue in a fashion that shows no dread of the new-comer's 
stylistic investigations and logical developments. Perhaps these 
two will serve as well as any other two to stake out the field. One of 
the articles that will be likely to attract especial attention is Rudolf 
Helm's De metamorphoseon Ovidianarum locis duplici recensione 
servatis in which the duplex recensio is carried back to the poet 
himself, so that we are not forced to decide which is more 
Ovidian than which ; and very timely is Karl Brandt's De 
Horatii studiis Bacchylideis in which the writer follows the busy 
Matinian bee as he rifles the clover field that gracious Fortune 
has recently thrown open to Greek scholars. The more Greek 
one finds, the more Greek one learns, the less 'originality' will be 
left in Horace. As if 'originality' mattered! 



A propos of Vahlen's seventieth birthday, and I may add, 
Wolfflin's seventieth birthday also recently celebrated by an 
elaborate address, I hope that it will not be considered beneath 
the dignity of a philological journal, if I cite from the Berliner 
Zeiischrift fur Gymnasialwesen, April, 1900, a charming little 
poem of Paul Heyse's written in commemoration of another 
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distinguished scholar who a few years ago reached the snow 
line, which so few are permitted to pass. 

Wem ein freundlich Geschick Fillle der Gaben lieh, 
Helles Auge, zu schau'n weit in der Zeiten Lauf, 
Weisheit, Adel der Seele, 
Sinn fur jegliches Musenwerk, 

Wohl unalternd empor klimmt er des Lebens Hoh,' 
Neu allmorgendlich tagt Sonne des Wirkens ihm, 
Und es bluhen ihm Rosen 
Unterm silbernen Winterschnee. 



v. Wilamowitz Moellendorff's collection of Reden und 
Vortrage (Berlin, Weidmann) is dedicated to five of his old teachers 
at Schulpforte, all of whom have passed away since he left the 
famous school now more than thirty-three years ago; and the 
words of the dedication are well worth the consideration of those 
who are apt to repine, when they leave the studies of the 
university for what they deem the drudgery of secondary edu- 
cation. It is precisely in the upper class of the boys' school that 
Wilamowitz sees the manifestation of the true glory of the 
teacher's vocation. In his judgment the university professor is in 
this respect quite subordinate to the real teacher of the higher 
forms. ' If the university man treats his commililones as pupils, he 
is worth precious little. At best he is a dtao-apxrjs of fellow-learners 
and fellow-investigators. But the teacher who wakes the slum- 
bering Psyche or guides the first wavings of the wings of the 
awaking spirit, he is the bearer of the divine power of that Eros, 
who is the mediator between men and gods.' That is eloquently 
said and a man who can look back with gratitude and loyalty on 
such teachers as Carl Peter and Carl Steinhart and Wilhelm 
Corssen can always look up to them, whatever he himself may 
have attained. But the conditions in America are different from 
those which obtain in Germany or rather which obtained in Ger- 
many, and the university professors here need not renounce the 
Eros r$le. Even at a time when the preparation for the German 
university seems to have been more thorough than it is now, the 
Eros teacher had his part to play, as I well remember. The prin- 
ciple ' Be not called masters ' will always abide for the highest 
instruction, but the great university teachers are after all not 
mere dtao-dpxcu, and the domination of genius will make itself felt. 



These Discourses and Praeledions go back more than twenty 
years — the earliest date seems to be 1877 — and in his character 
pf diaa-dpxris Wilamowitz has not hesitated to point out here and 
there the errors and limitations of his treatment wherever new light 
had come to him meanwhile. But the form he has left sub- 
stantially unchanged and any one who has made a collection of old 
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papers will sympathize with him when he says that the frame of 
mind in each case determined the style and cannot be reproduced. 
The leading article is a revision of his memorable essay ' Was ist 
Uebersetzen? ' (A. J. P. XIII 517), the longest and earliest is 
the discourse ' On the Glory of the Athenian Empire', which has 
naturally undergone a number of changes. The lapse of time 
and the recovery from the panegyric mood have brought with 
them much reconsideration, and it is refreshing to find that in 
1901 the author allows the Peloponnesians their right to live their 
own life and acknowledges that in 1879 he did not understand 
Pindar. The tone reminds one of a certain condescension of 
Prussians toward Hanoverians of which I was witness fifty years 
ago. That the volume is full of manifold incitement to thought 
and rebellion is a matter of course, for this is Wilamowitz's r6le 
in the world of classical philology and I, for one, am grateful to 
him for the animation he has given to our studies ; and yet to me 
the most attractive of all these papers is that in which there is 
least of the ' Rough Rider,' and the final essay, ' An den Quellen 
des Clitumnus,' begun in 1879, and recently finished, has a 
peaceful charm that tempts the reader to reread. 



In an interesting article on Nietzsche, published in the Neue 
Jahrbilcker of last year, R. M. Meyer says : <Ein Kunstwerk> 
ist das Wort von ' der blonden Bestie ' oder das andere vom ' lachen- 
den Lowen.' Whatever the source of the 'blond beast' may be, 
the source of the 'laughing lion' is perfectly known to every 
classical scholar. It is the 6 \<-W eye\aa-ev of the scholiast on 
Thukydides 1, 126, which no one that has read Thukydides as a 
philologian reads him, as Nietzsche read him, is likely to forget. 
In another paper in the same volume the same writer has taken 
up a theme which is as dangerous as it is fascinating, 'Das Alter 
einiger Schlagworte.' As the author has made German literature 
of the nineteenth century his special domain, a foreigner would 
not like to enter the lists with him, but it may be said that there 
is nothing more fallacious than watching the emergence of a 
phrase in print. Of course, the best of the dictionaries in use 
leave one in the lurch. The only authority cited for ' neck and 
crop' by the Century Dictionary is my contemporary, George 
Augustus Sala, and the Oxford Dictionary bids us wait for NECK 
— which I shall never live to see. Some of Herr Meyer's ' Schlag- 
worte,' whatever their age in German, are very ancient in English, 
and most people will be astounded to find 'rechte Hand' set 
down as a German neologism and to learn that 'Drohne' in a 
'sociological' sense has just come into general use. The chapter 
on the compounds in 'hoch' has a painful interest for me inas- 
much as in the first edition of my Pindar, p. x, I was betrayed 
into the Teutonism 'high poetic,' which was at once and justly 
pounced upon by the critics. True, I might have defended my- 
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self by Shakespeare's 'high-fantastical,' but I was not thinking of 
Shakespeare so much as of 'hochpoetisch,' and there was no 
honest course except to submit and withdraw. 



K. F. S. : In his youth Dr. J. Borner suffered constantly from the 
nightmare. But having an enquiring mind he utilized his afflic- 
tion for the purposes of a dissertation which made him famous. 
His results, derived from a long series of careful experiments on 
himself and others, were afterwards fully verified by later investi- 
gators. Among other things he showed that, in a healthy 
person, nightmare is usually due to partial suffocation caused by 
burying one's head in the pillow, coverlet, etc., that the rapidity 
with which the Alp appears to approach his victim is always 
measured by the rate of suffocation, but, above all, that the 
appearance of the Alp himself is, to a surprising extent, determined 
by the sleeper's surroundings, especially by the material and 
texture of his coverings. 

No student of the classics and certainly no student who has had 
the courage to 'sit it out' with Sprenger, Nicholas Remy and 
Pierre de l'Ancre, 'Conseiller du Roy,' at their horrid assizes of 
blood and fire, can have failed to be struck by the fact that the 
Incubi, Succubi, Striges, Vampires and all their monstrous brood 
must have entered this world in the first place by the Ivory Gate. 
If so, it is certain that some of our most cherished legends, our 
best and most thrilling stories, our finest poetry are, literally, the 
stuff that dreams are made of, although Laistner's theory that the 
Uralptraum was the father of all mythology is an unwarrantable 
extension of his prototype 

Quippe etenim iam turn divum mortalia saecla 
Egregias animo facies vigilante videbant 
Et magis in somnis mirando corporis auctu. 

Nevertheless, it may be that as the Jinni rose from the smoke 
of the Fisherman's bottle so Merlin's famous pedigree rose from 
the fumes of too much haggis. Armed with the results of Borner 
we might now suspect with Roscher {Ephialtes, einepathologisch- 
mythologische Abhandlung iiber die Alptraume und Alpd'dmonen 
des klassischen Altertums, Teubner) that Pan's legs were the 
natural result of the style of bed-quilts used by his primaeval 
worshippers. Compare Latinus's method of securing an inter- 
view with Faunus (Aen. VII 81 f.). We might even agree that, 
in discussing the event which led to the change of Jacob's name, 
it is worth while to consider the heavy dews of the Orient and the 
fact that he may again have ' taken of stones of that place, and 
put them for his pillows.' However that may be, the name of 
Roscher attached to any treatise connected with his lifelong 
specialty is sufficient guarantee of sound scholarship and of 
pleasure and profit in the reading. 
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